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THE CID.—No. V. 


“I'm the Cid, Rodrigo Diaz, 
Honour of Castile and Spain ; 
Look unto my deeds of prowess ! 
Who could greater glory gain?” 
In the year 1055, Henry III., Emperor of Germany, com- 
plained to Victor II., who sat in the chair of St. Peter, 
that Fernando of Castile alone, of all the potentates of 


' nn Christendom, refused to acknowledge his superiority 
ff sk] pT. and ae tribute. The holy father lent a favourable — 
ere CS \ ear to his prayer, and despatched a messenger to Fer- 
Wy  crreren! gf gn nando, threatening a crusade against him unless he ~ 
2 oy. tendered his obedience; and this threat was seconded 


by many other sovereigns, whose letters 
accompanied the Popes. Fernando, in 
great alarm, hastily called together a 
council for deliberation and advice. His 
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nobles counselled him to submit, lest he should lose 
his kingdom. “The good Cid” was not present when 
the council commenced its deliberations, but he now 
entered the hall; and hearing what had passed, “ it 
grieved his heart sore,” and he thus broke forth :— 


Woe the day thy mother bore thee! 
~ Woe were for Castile that day, 
Should thy realm, oh, King Fernando, 
This unwonted tribute pay ! 


Never yet have we done homage— 
Shall we to a stranger bow ? 

Great the honor God hath given us— 
Shall we lose that honor now ? 


He who would such counsel lend thee, 
Count him, king, to be thy foe; 

He against thy crown conspireth, 
And thy sceptre would o’erthrow. 


Thy forefathers erst did rescue 
This fair realm from Paynim sway ; 
Sore they bled, and long they struggled — 
None to aid them did essay. 


Sore they bled—my life I'd forfeit 
Ere I'd wear the brand of shame, 

Ere I'd stoop to pay this tribute, 
Which none hath a right to claim. 

Send then to the Holy Father, 
Proudly thus to him reply— 

Thou, the king, and I, Rodrigo, 
Him and all his power defy.” 


Notwithstanding the daring boldness of this counsel, 
it pleased the king; and he sent back the messengers 
to the Pope, begging his Holiness not to interfere, and 
at the same time challenging the Emperor and all his 
tributary kings. Straightway a host of eight thousand 
nine hundred men was gathered, and, commanded by 
the Cid and accompanied by the king, it crossed the 
Pyrenees, and met the Count of Savoy, “with a very 
great chivalry” (twenty thousand men, says the Chro- 
nicle), on the plains of France. The Emperor's forces 
were routed and the Count made prisoner; but the 
Cid released him on his giving up his daughter as 
a hostage. Rodrigo having in another battle defeated 
“the mightiest power of France,” the allied sove- 
reigns in alarm wrote to the Pope, beseeching him to 
—— upon the king of Castile to return to his own 
and, and they would ask no more for tribute, for none 
might withstand the power of the Cid. On these terms 
Fernando withdrew bis forces. The Chronicle adds, 
that the Pope and the allied sovereigns made a solemn 
covenant with him that such a demand should never 
again be made upon Castile. 

In order that we may not withdraw the attention of 
our readers from what bears an immediate reference 
to the Cid, we pass over Ximena’s letter to the king, 
complaining of the long absence of her lord, the king’s 
reply, the ceremony of her purification after her first 
delivery, the subsequent death-bed scene of “ the good 
king” Fernando, and the distribution of his territories 
among his children—which things are recorded in 
many romances full of interest—-and we proceed to 
notice the next striking event in the life of our hero. 

Sancho II., who in 1065 succeeded his father on the 
throne of Castile, went to Rome to attend a council 
convoked by the holy father. On his arrival, he was 
admitted to kiss the pope’s hand, which we are informed 
he did “ with great courtesy,” as did also the Cid and 
the other knights in his train, each in turn, according to 
his rank. After this our Cid chanced to stray into the 
church of St. Peter, and there beheld seven marble 
seats set for the Christian kings then in Rome; he re- 
marked that that of the French king was placed next 
the papal throne, while that of his own liege was on a 
lower step. This fired his wrath, and he kicked the 
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French king’s seat to the ground with such violence 
as to break it to pieces, and set his own lord's chair 
in the place of honour. Hereon exclaimeda noble 
duke called the Savoyard, who stood by,— 


“ Cursed be thou, Don Rodrigo! 
May the Pope’s ban on thee rest ; 
For thou hast a king dishonour’d, 
Of all kings, I wot, the best.” 


The Cid replied— 


“Speak no more of kings, Sir Duke ; 
If thou dost of wrong complain, 

It shall straightway be redressed— 
Here are none beside us twain.” 


But the Duke did not seem inclined to fight, so the 
Cid stepped up to him, and gave a hard thrust—a 
departure, it must be confessed, from his wonted cour- 
tesy, but to be accounted for, if not excused, by the 
state of irritation in which he was at the moment. The 
Duke received the insult in silence, but made his com- 
plaint to the Pope, who immediately excommunicated 
the Cid. Rodrigo, whose wrath had now subsided, 
hereon fell prostrate before his Holiness, and pesought 
absolution : 
“T absolve thee, Don Ruy Diaz, 
I absolve thee cheerfully, 
If while at my court thou showest 
Due respect and courtesy.” 


Hardly had Sancho ascended the throne of Castile, 
when he sought to wrest from his brothers, Alfonso, 
king of Leon, and Garcia, king of Galicia, the domi- 
nions they had inherited from their father, and in both 
cases, owing to the wisdom and valour of the Cid, he 
was eminently successful. On his first encounter with 
Alfonso, Sancho had the worst of it, his troops being 
put to the rout, but he was cheered by the counsel of 
the Cid :—* List, my liege! Thy brother’s hosts are 
now feasting and making merry in their tents, as is 
the wont of the Leonese and Galicians after a victory ; 
and soon will they be buried in slumber, neither heed- 
ing nor fearing thee; but gather thou together as 
many of thine own men as may be, and at break of day 
fall on the foe manfully, and verily thou wilt have thy 
revenge.” This counsel was followed with great suc- 
cess, the men of Leon were overthrown, and Alfonso 
himself made prisoner, but his troops rallied, and in 
their turn captured Don Sancho. As he was being 
led off the field by fourteen knights, “the renowned 
one of Bivar” came up, and begged his release in 
exchange for their King Alfonso. They sternly re- 
plied— 

“ Hie thee hence, Rodrigo Diaz, 
An thou love thy liberty ; 
Lest, with this thy king, we take thee 
Into dire captivity.” 


At this, “ great wrath seized on the Cid,” and, regard- 
less of their numbers, he attacked them, and with his 
single arm routed them, and set his king at liberty. 

Our hero was equally instrumental in the conquest 
of Don Garcia, but we refrain from particulars, as it 
is not our intention to dwell so much on his warlike 
deeds as on the other events of his life, which will 
prove of more general interest. We passthen at once 
to the expedition against Zamora. 

Having deprived his brothers of their kingdoms, and 
his sister Elvira of the town of Toro, her only inhe- 
ritance, Don Sancho marched against Zamora, which 
the old king had bequeathed to his other daughter, 
Urraca, but which the new monarch considered his 
rightful inheritance, and eagerly desired to possess, in 
order that his dominion might in no way be inferior to 
that of his predecessor. His army being encamped be- 
fore the town, the king rode out with the Cid, to re- 
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connoitre the place, and thus expressed his admiration 
of its strength :— 


“See! where on yon cliff Zamora 
Lifteth up her haughty brow, 
Walls of strength on high begird her, 
Duero swift and deep below. 


Troth! how wondrous strong she seemeth 
In her panoply of towers ; 

She, I wot, might bid defiance 
To the world and all its powers! 


Wert she mine, that noble city, 
Spain itself were not so dear ; 

Cid, my sire did thee much honour, 
Great love eke to thee I bear. 


Wherefore charge I thee, Rodrigo, 
As a vassal loyal and true, 

Hie thee straight unto Zamora, 
This my bidding for to do.” 


He charged the Cid to tell his sister Urraca to de- 
liver up the city, either for a sum of gold or in ex- 
change for some other town, and promised to swear, 
with twelve of his vassals, that he would fulfil the 
agreement; but as the strongest inducement for her 
to accede to his demand, he added— 

“Tf she will do none of these, 
I will e’en by force possess it.” 


The Cid obeyed with great reluctance, for he had 
before endeavoured to dissuade the king from his un- 
righteous purpose, and had sworn that he would not 
himself take up arms against Zamora. As he ap- 
cere en the walls, the Infanta Urraca calls out to 
him from the ramparts,— 

“Back! begone with thee, Rodrigo! 
Proud Castilian, hence! away! 
How canst thou thus dare assail me ? 
Hast forgot that happy day, 


When, at Santiago’s altar, 
Thou wast made a belted knight ? 

The king, my sire, was thy godfather, 
And put on thy armour bright ; 

My mother brought to thee thy charger, 
By my hands thy spurs were dight. 


Woe is me! I thought to wed thee ; 
Fondly did I love thee, Cid ; 
But my sins, alas! forbad it, 
Thou didst with Ximena wed. 


With her thou hadst well-fill’d coffers, 
Honour wouldst have won with me ; 

And, if wealth be good, still better 
Rank and honour were to thee.”* 


These words rendered the Cid very sorrowful, and 
he returned to the camp without having accomplished 
the purpose of his embassy. But, according to another 
romance, which agrees with the ‘ Chronicle’ in this, as 
well as in omitting all notice of Urraca’s confession, 
he entered the city, and delivered his message. The 
Infanta heard it with many tears, and cried— 


* Though the romances make mention of but one Ximena, it 
may be doubted whether the Cid had not two wives of that 
name. Father Berganza, who spared no pains to verify the 
events of our hero’s life, seems to regard his marriage with 
Ximena Gomez as fictitious, and thinks his true wife was Ximena 
Diaz, daughter of Don Diego, Count of the Asturias, and of the 
royal blood of Leon, and that he married her in the reign of 
Sancho II. Certain it is that on her tomb, which we have seen 
in San Pedro de Cardena, she is styled “ Ximena Diaz, grand- 
daughter of the King Alfonso V. of Leon.” Sandoval and 
Berganza give at length the marriage settlement of the Cid and 
Ximena Diaz, dated 1074, and still preserved, it is said, in the 
archives of the cathedral at Burgos. t it should be supposed 
that she was so called from the surname of her husband, we 
must observe that Spanish females do not lose their maiden 
names on their marriage. 
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“ Woe is me, a lonely woman! 
Woe is me, a maid forlorn ! 
King, thy dying sire remember ; 
Be not Sancho still forsworn ! 
From thy brother Don Garcia 
Thou hast crown and kingdom ta’en ; 
Cast him eke into a dungeon, 
Where he ruefully hath lain. 


Next, thy brother Don Alfonso 

Thou didst drive him from his throne ; 
Fled he straight unto Toledo, 

Where he dwelleth woe-begone. 


From my sister, Dofia Elvira, 
Toro hast thou wrested, too ; 

Now of me thou would’st Zamora ; 
Woe is me! what shall I do?” 


Hereon arose Arias Gonzalo, an aged noble, who 
was the Infanta’s chief counsellor, and, to console her, 
he proposed that the sense of the citizens should be 
taken with regard to this matter. This was accordingly 
done, and— 


“ Then did swear all her brave vassals 
In Zamora’s walls to die, 
Ere unto the king they'd yield it, 
And disgrace their chivalry.” 


When the Cid returned with this answer, the king 
was exceeding wrathful, and accused him of having 
suggested it, because he had been brought up in 
Zamora, and was ill affected towards the expedition. 
So wrathful was Don Sancho, that he exclaimed, 
“ Were it not for the love my father bore thee, I would 
straightway have thee hanged; but I command thee 
to begone in nine days from this my realm of Castile. 
The Cid went his way to the Arab court of Toledo, 
but his exile was not of long duration, for the king, 
through the representations of his nobles, soon began 
to regret the loss of so valiant a liegeman, and sent to 
recal him. When he heard of his approach, 


“ Forth two leagues he went to meet him, 

With five hundred in his train ; 

When the Cid beheld the monarch, 
From his steed he sprung amain. 

Kneeling, the king’s hands he kissed, 
Lowly homage did he pay ; 

Then, with joy of all, uprising, 
Took he to the camp his way.” 


One day during the siege of Zamora there came 
running from the city, hard pursued by the sons of 
Arias Gonzalo, one who made straight for the tent 
of the King Don Sancho. This fellow, whose name 
was Bellido Dolfos, said that he had been forced to 
fly for his life, for having advised Arias to surrender 
the city; he professed himself a warm partisan of 
the king, and offered to show him a postern through 
which he and his forces might enter Zamora. Though 
the king was warned by Arias Gonzalo from the ram- 
parts,— 

“‘ Ware thee! ware thee! King Don Sancho, 
List to my admonishment ! 
From Zamora’s walls a traitor 
Hath gone forth with foul intent,” 


he was imprudent enough to sally forth with Bellido 
alone, in order to see this postern, and even handed to 
him, for a moment, the hunting-spear he bore in his 
hand. Dolfos, seeing him unprotected, raised himself 
in his stirrups, and with all his force hurled the spear 
into the king’s back. It passed completely through 
him, and he fell in the agonies of death. The traitor 
spurred away towards the town, but not alone, for the 
Cid had seen the deed, and, springing to his horse, 
galloped after him; but not having a on his 
2 
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spurs, he was unable to overtake him before he reached 
the gates. Then cried he in his wrath,— 
“ Cursed be the wretch! and cursed 
He who mounteth without spur! 
Had I arm'd my heels with rowels, 
I had slain the treacherous cur.” 


The Castilian knights gathered around their dying 
king, and all flattered him with the hope of recovery, 
save the veteran Count of Cabra, who charged him to 
take no heed to his body, but to commend his soul to 
God without delay, for his end was at hand. While 
faltering out his thanks for this counsel, the hapless 
Don Sancho expired. 


* Such-like fate awaiteth all 
Who in traitors put their trust.” 





” Seeing without Sight—Let a man have all the world can give 
him, he is still miserable, if he has a grovelling, unlettered, un- 
devout mind. Let him have his gardens, his fields, his woods, 
his lawns for grandeur, plenty, ornament, and gratification ; 
while at the same time God is not in all his thoughts. And let 
another man have neither field nor garden; let him look only at 
nature with an enlightened mind—a mind which can see and adore 
the Creator in his works, can consider them as demonstrations of 
his power, his wisdom, his goodness, and his truth; this man is 
greater, as well as happier, in his poverty, than the other in his 
riches. The one is but little higher than a beast, the other but a 
little lower than an angel.—Jones of Nayland. 


Picture of a Savage—I observed a native on the opposite 
bank, and, without being seen by him, I stood awhile to watch 
the habits of a savage man at home. His hands were ready to 
seize, his teeth to eat any living thing; his step, light and sound- 
less as that of a shadow, gave 0 intimation of his approach ; his 
walk suggested the idea of the prowling of a beast of prey; 
every little track or impression left on the earth by the lower 
animals caught his keen eye, but the trees overhead chiefly en- 
gaged his attention. Deep in the hollow heart of some of the 
upper branches was still hidden, as it seemed, the o m on 
which he was to dine. The wind blew cold and wh through 
the lofty trees on the river margin, yet that brawny savage was 
entirely nakéd. Had I been unarmed, I had much rather have 
meta lion, than that sinewy biped; but I was on horseback, 
with pistol in nty holsters, and the broad river was flowing be- 
tween us. I overlooked him from a high bank, and I ventured 
to disturb his nteditations with a halloo. He then stood still, 
looked at me for about a minute, and then returned, with that 
easy bounding kind of step which may be termed a running-walk, 
exhibiting an caimestoahibde facility of movement, apparently in- 
compatible with dress of any kind. It is in bounding lightly 
at such a pace, that, with the additional aid of the waramerah 
(a short notched stick), the native can throw his spear with suffi- 
cient force and velocity to kill the emu or kangaroo, even when 
at its speed.—Major Mitchell's Third Expedition into the Interior 
of Eastern Austraka, 





4 Finland Farm-house.—After leaving Ofvre Tornea there are 
no regular post-houses, but the peasants drive to a farm-house. 
Here is a } amt we of one :—A large fire blazed, that made 
even the great room uncomfortably warm. Divers trades were 
going on in different parts of it: in one corner a man was finish- 
ing a set of harness; in another, the runners of a sledge were re- 
ceiving the peculiar curve that distinguishes them in Finland ; 
and a number of lasses, with their shoulders troubled with very 
little clothing, were keeping half-a-dozen spinning-wheels in con- 
stant motion, As soon as they perceived that I wanted a relay, 
one of the girls put ona little jacket, and, without waiting to 
button it over her breast, ran to a house a quarter of a mile off 
to fetch a horse. . . ~ I entered a few houses where there 
were shelves on each side of the fire, bearing forty or fifty birch 
pans filled with cream an inch thick ; and they contrive to continue 
making butter the whole winter through. The houses are not dirty, 
though the rooms are generally darkened by smoke. In lieu of 
candles, they use laths of fir planted obliquely in a stand ; these 
give a cheerful but unsteady light, and require replacing every 
second minute. Although labouring under such disadvantages, 
both as regards soil and climate, their state is infinitely prefera- 
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ble to that of the Irish. Their habitations are roomy, built of 
wood, and furnished with glass windows; they themselves are 
comfortably clothed and industrious.—Dillon’s Winter in Ice- 
land. 


Habits of the Greenlanders.—Like most other savage nations, 
among whom the gratification of the mere animal propensities is 
the only inducement to action, the Greenlanders are indolent and 
listless. Though good humoured, friendly, and sociable, they are 
seldom lively or inclined to indulge in mirth, and can scarcely 
be roused from their apathy either by curiosity: or passion. They 
are accordingly little disposed to quarrel or fight ; blows or even 
angry words are seldom Sachenetl and they live in great har- 
mony, more influenced by kindness than by harsh treatment. 
Changeable to an extreme degree, their most favourite projects 
are resigned on the smallest unexpected obstacles. Endowed 
with little reach or extent of intellect, their thoughts and cares 
are almost entirely confined to the present ; and they spend their 
limited stock of provisions without reflecting on future wants, or 
waste the best season of the year in hunting reindeer for skins to 
gratify the vanity of their wives and daughters. When not com- 
pelled by absolute necessity, they = whole days in sleep, or 
sit thoughtful and dejected on some lofty eminence watching the 
changes of the sea and sky, or forecasting the toils and dangers of 
the chase. Vanity, both personal and national, seems their 
strongest passion; unable to estimate the advantages of others, 
they esteem no people equal to themselves, no title higher than 
to be a Greenlander. The most flattering compliment they can 
pay to a stranger i¥ to say, “ He is almost as well bred as we ;” 
or, “ He begins to be a man,” or “ Innuit,” that is, a Greenlander. 
A favourite amusement among them is to exhibit caricatured 
imitations of the Kablunaet, or foreigners. Even those who have 
been in Denmark prefer their naked sterile rocks to every other 
country, and still hardly confess that Europeans are so happy as 
they; complaining that at Copenhagen there is not heaven 
enough, and no reasonable degree of cold.—dimburgh Cabinet 
Library. 


One Supreme Power in Japan.—The monarch de facto is called 
the Ziogoon; and his time is now occupied by ceremonies and 
receiving homage; but there is over him a monarch de jure, 
whose title is Mikado, and who is thus described :— 

“ This nominally supreme sovereign does, indeed, claim to 
reign by right ‘divine, both as being descended in a direct line 
from the gods, and as being in a manner still identified with them, 
the spirit of the Sun goddess, the deity who rules the universe, 
gods and men included, Ama-terasu-o0-kami, being embodied in 
every reigning Mikado, Sach a claim to despotic power was in- 
disputable and undisputed, as it still is; but some centuries ago, 
a military chief, rendering his own situation hereditary, possessed 
himself of the actual authority, under the title of Ziogoon, as 
vicegerent or deputy of the Mikado, to whom he left the nominal 
supreme sovereignty, and all his state, pomp, and dignity, a no- 
minal ministry included, In fact, it appears that the autocrat’s 
dignity is now made the plea for depriving him of his power. 
Worldly affairs are represented to be so wholly undeserving the 
attention of the successor of the gods, that his bestowing a thought 
upon them would d e him, even if it were not actual pro- 
fanation. Accordingly, no business is submitted to him, no act 
of sovereignty is performed by him that has not a religious cha- 
racter. He deifies or canonizes great men after death; the Zio- 
goon taking the trouble of pointing out the dead who are worthy 
of apotheosis. He confers bie offices of his court, a real spiritual 
hierarchy, and, from their nominal dignity and sanctity, objects 
of ambition to the princes of the empire, to the Ziogoon’s minis- 
ters, and to the Ziogoon himself. He determines the days on 
which certain moveable religious festivals are to be celebrated, 
the colours appropriate to evil spirits, and the like: and one 
other governing act, if act it may be called, he daily performs, 
which should prove him to be, in virtue of his partial identifica- 
tion with the Sun goddess, quite as much the patron divinity as 
the sovereign of Japan. He every day a certain number of 
hours upon his throne, immovable, lest by turning his head he 
should ning down ruin upon that part of the empire to or from 
which he should look; by this immobility maintaining the 
whole realm’s stability and tranquillity. When he has sat the 
requisite number of hours, he resigns his place to his crown, 
which continues upon the throne as his substitute during the 
remainder of the day and night.—Siebold’s M s and Cust 
of the Japanese. 
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(Magna Charta and its localities. The Portrait of John from the effigy on his tomb at Worcester; that of Fitzwalter (full length) from his seal. 
View of Say goto. from an original drawing engraved in the ‘ Pictorial History of England.’ The arms, pennons, &c. of the principal barons, 
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LOCAL MEMORIES OF GREAT EVENTS. 
MAGNA CHARTA. 


Ir there be one feature of our national history more 
——s than any other, more worthy of our yer 
and unalloyed gratification, it is the growth of that 
constitutional liberty which, from a very distant pe- 
riod, occupies so large a portion gf our annals. To 
take arms against oppression may be an act worthy of 
all honour, and successes in such a struggle are trea- 
sured up in the hearts of almost every people ; but to 


have at the same time a clear perception of the prin- ! 





Ecclesiastical insignia, from MSS. of the period, occupy the remainder of the design.) 


ciples upon which these successes can ‘alone be solidly 
based and rendered permanently valuable—to fight 
not against the tyrant, but his tyranny,—these are 
honours peculiarly our own, and are among the most . 
interesting evidences of the penetration and solidity 
of the national character. Without —— to in- 
vestigate the origin of this perception of the value of 
constitutional onkgremée we may say that there can 
be little doubt it first assumed a definite form in the 
hands of the mailed Norman-English barons of the 
thirteenth century, when the Great Charter was wrung 
from John; who thus by a species of poetical justice 
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obtained for our Saxon forefathers a new and more 
enduring liberty than that which the ancestors of those 
same barons had destroyed in the memorable field of 
Hastings. 

As we have already given in our publication a de- 
tailed Aistory of this great event, as well as a view of 
the chief provisions of the Charter,* we shall here 
confine ourselves strictly to the “ memories” with which 
they are connected. And first, as to the great meeting 
at St. Edmund’s Bury, or, as it is now called, Bury St. 
Edmund's. This town, named after King Edmund 
the Martyr, who was crowned here on Christmas-day, 
856, is pleasantly situated on the river Larke, in the 
western division of the county of Suffolk, at a distance 
of twenty-five miles from Ipswich and seventy-two 
from London. It presents in its general aspect—its 
good houses, clean streets, and beautiful promenades 
—as delightful a specimen of a country town as one 
would desire to see. To the antiquarian it presents 
additional objects of interest in the remains of its once 
magnificent abbey, built to commemorate the martyr- 
dom of Edmund, and which, for the grandeur of its 
buildings, the splendour of its decorations, and the 
great privileges and immunities it enjoyed, exceeded 
every other religious establishment in this country, 
Glastonbury only excepted. The first stone church of 
the abbey was begun in 1065. In this edifice, which 
took twelve years to build, which measured no less 
than 505 feet in length, and from 212 feet in the tran- 
sept to 240 feet in the western front in breadth, met, 
on the 20th of November, 1214, the confederated 
barons to arrange finally their plans with regard to 
the king. John had but just returned from France, 
where his troops and allies had been completely routed 
at the battle of Bouvines by the army of the French 
king Philip. Defeat made him more ferocious than 
ever, his foreign mercenaries were once more let 
loose upon the country, to riot in the blood and wealth 
of his English subjects. Every promise the barons 
had formerly obtained, no matter how solemn the cir- 
eumstance by which it had been attended, was now 
violated. Accordingly the barons met at St. Edmund's 
Bury, and determined to demand their rights in a 
body, at the ensuing festival of Christmas. Up to the 
high altar of the sacred edifice—so endeared from its 
Saxon memories, and therefore so fitting a place for 
the Norman-descended barons to offer up their solemn 
vows to carry stedfastly forward the object they had in 
view for the benefit of universal England—did the barons 
advance one by one, and in the order of their seniority, 
and then, laying their hands upon it, swear that if the king 
refused the rights they claimed, they would withdraw 
their fealty, and make war upon him, till, by a Charter 
under his own seal, he am confirm their just 
petitions. They then parted to meet again at the Feast 
of the Nativity. 

Before we follow their progress any further, let us 
take a hasty glance at the persons and previous his- 
tories of the principal of those brave and enlightened 
warriors, to whom we owe so much. Robert Fitzwal- 
ter, their leader (and who, if we may judge from his 

rtrait in the engraving at the head of this paper, 
coe that in his lineaments and bearing which stamped 
him as no ordinary man), was the grandson of Richard 
Trowbridge, earl of Clare, to whom Henry I. had 
granted the barony of Dunmow in Essex, and the 
honour of Baynard’s Castle in the city of London. 
His father, Walter, distinguished himself by his opposi- 
tion to John in his attempts to seize the crown during 
Richard’s absence from England. His son and heir, 
who was destined still more strongly to excite John’s 
resentment, was called Fitz-Walter, that is to say, the 
son of Walter, being the first of his family who appears 

* Vol. ii., p. 228. 
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to have assumed that name. There are two interest- 
ing circumstances connecting the personal history of 
Robert Fitzwalter with the king. In the fourteenth 
year of his reign, John, in revenge for the share Fitz- 
walter had taken in the opposition to his arbitrary mea- 
sures, destroyed Baynard’s Castle, and drove its owner 
and his family into exile. Some time after this, John, 
being present at a tournament in Normandy, was de- 
lighted with the success of one of the knights who 
fought there on the English side, and whose surprising 
gallantry was the general theme of admiration: “ By 
God's teeth,” he exclaimed, “ he deserves to be a king 
who hath such a soldier in his train,” and immediately 
sent to inquire his name; it was Robert Fitzwalter, 
John, with a grace and generosity not very common 
with him, immediately restored the barony, and gave 
him leave to repair his castles. A still more interest- 
ing but less authentic circumstance is thus mentioned 
by Dugdale: “ Robert Fitzwalter having a very beauti- 
ful daughter, called Maud, residing at Dunmow, the 
king frequently solicited her chastity, but never pre- 
vailing, grew so enraged that he caused her to be 
privately poisoned, and she was buried on the south 
side of the choir of Dunmow, between two pillars 
there.” His object in poisoning her is stated by other 
writers to have been to prevent her informing her 
father (then in France) of his conduct. Whether true 
or false, this story obtained extensive credence, and 
Drayton founded two of his heroical epistles upon it. 

Robert de Ros, or Furfan, another of the barons, 
early in life fell under the displeasure of Richard I., 
then in Normandy, who committed him to close con- 
finement under the charge of Hugh de Chaumont, with 
especial directions to keep him safe as his own life. 
Chaumont transferred the charge to William de Spiney, 
whom the prisoner bribed to allow him to escape from 
his castle of Bonville. De Ros escaped, but Richard 
made him pay a fine of 1200 marks; and as for William 
de Spiney, the incensed monarch caused him to be 
hung. This baron married the daughter of William 
the Lion of Scotland, and was therefore powerfully 
connected. For a short time he entered a religious 
house, giving up his houses and lands to another, but 
not liking the solitudes of the cell and the cloister, or 
perhaps stirred by a noble ambition to aid in the great 
struggle then going on, he soon returned to the world, 
and resumed his property. Among the other eminent 
barons, were Gilbert de Clare, first earl of the united 
baronies of Hertford and Gloucester; Robert de Percy, 
head of the famous house of that name; Geoffrey e 
Mandeville, earl of Essex, to whom John had given 
in marriage his wife Isabel, when he repudiated her on 
the ground of consanguinity ; Hen ohun, first earl 
of Hereford; William de Malet, whose ancestor was 
deputed by the Conqueror, after the battle of Hastings, 
to sée the body of Harold decently interred; and 
Robert de Ros, whose family was so ancient that Leland 
deduced it from Noah, taking in Meleager, that slew 
the boar, and Diomedes, who was at the siege of Troy, 
by the way. On this point we give our entire assent 
to the cautious doubt expressed by Banks: “ this 
genealogy appears to be founded on fancy more than 
truth.” De Vere’s brother, Aubrey, was on the oppo- 
site side, and achieved the not very honourable distinc- 
tion of being one of John’s chief counsellors in the 
disgraceful doings of that monarch. Such are a few 
nem of the eminent men John saw arrayed against 

im. 

On the Feast of the Nativity the barons set out to 
meet John at Worcester, but alarmed at the general 
aspect of affairs, he suddenly quitted that place, and 
coming to London, shut himself up in the strong house of 
the Knights Templars. Here, on the Feast of the Epi- 
phany, the barons (who chose a holy day for every im- 
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portant step—a striking proof of the solemn determined 
spirit that actuated them) presented themselves in such 
numbers that John was obliged to admit them to an 
audience. After vainly endeavouring to frighten them 
from their course, he turned pale, trembled, and 
changed his tone. “ Your petition,” said he, “ con- 
tains matter weighty and arduous. You must grant 
me time till Easter, that with due deliberation I may 
be able to do justice to myself and satisfy the dignity 
of the crown.” The barons rg wc agreed to this, 
and dispersed. John used the interval by courting the 
church, the people, and by sending a special mes- 
senger to the Pope, in which the barons imitated his 
example. 

At the appointed time the barons met at Stamford 
with great military pomp, attended by a retinue of two 
thousand knights, and a host of less important followers. 
From thence they marched to Brackley, within a few 
miles of Oxford, where the king was. Here they were 
met by a deputation from the king, to which they de- 
livered a schedule of the chief articles of their demand, 
saying, “these are our claims; and, if they are not 
instantly granted, our arms shall do us justice.” When 
John read the schedule, his rage knew no bounds: 
“but why do they not demand my crown also? By 
God's teeth, I will not grant them liberties which will 
make measlave.” The barons now proclaimed them- 
selves “ the army of God and of Holy Church,” and 
unanimously elected Robert Fitzwalter to be their 
general. After an ineffectual attempt to take North- 
ampton Castle (having no battering-engines), they 
marched to Bedford, where the people threw open the 
gate to welcome them. The same took place in Lon- 
don: and now, in all parts of the country, the lords 
and knights quitted their castles to join the barons’ 
standard. John was stupified at the power and array 
he beheld, and at last sent to assure the barons that, 
for the good of peace and the exaltation of his reign, 
he was ready freely to grant all they desired, and 
wished them to name a day and a place of meeting. 
“Let the day,” replied the barons, “be the 15th of 
June; the place, Runnymede.” 

According to tradition, the barons met the preceding 
evening, to make all necessary preparations, at Reigate 
Castle, in the neighbourhood, which then belonged to 
William, Earl of Warren and Surrey, one of the king’s 
party. The precise spot to which the tradition is re- 
ferred is a cavern under the castle court, called for a 
long time, perhaps still, “ the Barons’ Cave.” 

On the following day, the ever memorable 15th of 
June, the parties met in the meadow on the banks of 
the Thames, known, from time immemorial, as a place 
sacred to great national events, the name, Runnymede, 
signifying the Mead of Council.* The tents of the king, 
and of the few barons and great personages who ad- 
hered to him, were pitched upon one side, and those of 
the countless nobles, knights, &c., who were there to 
dictate terms to their humbled sovereign, on the other. 
A scroll was then and there presented to John, which 
he almost immediately signed. Securities also were 
exacted ; the foreign officers were to be sent out of the 
kingdom ; the City of London, for the next two months, 
was to be held by the barons, and the Tower by their 
supporter Cardinal Langton: above all, the barons 
were to choose five and twenty of their number to act 
as guardians or conservators of the liberties of the 
kingdom, with power, in case of any breach of the 


* Much has been said about the Charter being signed not at 
Runnymede, but in a neighbouring island, known as Charter 
Island. One would have thought the document itself was an 
unanswerable testimony as to the fact of the case. It concludes 
with the words, “Given under.our hands . . . . in the meadow 
called Runnymede, between Windsor and Staines, on the 15th 
day of June, and in the 17th year of our reign.” 
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Charter for which redress was not immediately given, 
to make war upon the king; to seize his castles and 
lands, always, however, saving harmless his person 
and the persons of his queen and or So ended 
this great day. As soon as John found himself alone 
among his friends at Windsor Castle, he gave way to 
the now ungovernable rage and frenzy that possessed 
him. He cursed the day of his birth, gnashed his 
teeth, rolled his eyes, gnawed sticks ind straws, and 
appeared to have utterly lost his senses. His foreign 
adherents, however, soon raised his spirits ; messengers 
were despatched to hire adventurers to come and join 
the king’s standard. Into subsequent events we cannot 
enter at any length. John soon found himself at the 
head of an army of foreign mercenaries, with whom he 
moved to and fro, burning and slaughtering his sub- 
jects and countrymen at every step. The barons, in 
despair of successfully coping with these savage hordes 
continually pouring into the country, offered the crown 
to the French king's eldest son, Louis, who speedily 
landed at Sandwich with a numerous and well ap- 
pointed army. A few months after John died, and 

ouis and the confederated barons were opposed by the 
noble Earl of Pembroke, who, having overthrown the 
latter at Lincoln, at the battle known as “ the Fair of 
Lincoln,” wisely used his victory in attaching the Eng- 
lish barons to the standard of the young king, Henry 
III., by full indemnity for the past. A principle of 
fidelity, indeed, to the man whom, though a foreigner, 
they had invited into England, could have been the 
only motive that kept them so long from joining the 
royal standard ; for Pembroke, as Protector, had already 
shown his desire to meet their demands in a sincere 
spirit of concession. Most of the great barons we 
have before particularised were made prisoners in this 
battle. We need not follow their history farther than 
to mention that Fitzwalter subsequently went to the 
Holy Land; and having distinguished himself at the 
siege of Damietta, returned to England, and was buried 
(1235) in the priory at Dunmow ;* and that Robert de 
Ros, after founding the castles of Hamlake in York- 
shire and Werke in Northumberland, became a Knight 
Templar, and now lies buried in the Temple church. 
Upon his tomb (a beautiful and very interesting me- 
morial) is a representation of a comely-looking knight 
in mail and flowing mantle with a kind of cowl; his 
hair is neatly curled at the sides, his legs are crossed, a 
long sword is by his side, and a lion at his feet. 


THE OCCULT SCIENCES. 
(Continued from p 112.) 


Aucuemy, or the imaginary art of converting the 
baser metals into gold | silver, is supposed, as 
the prefix al would seem to denote, to have been 
of Arabic origin. The means by which this trans- 
mutation was affected, was the substance termed the 
philosopher’s stone—the grand object of the re- 
search and manipulations of the chemical philosophers 
of the middle ages. The possibility of its discovery 
was implicitly believed by even some of the greatest 
geniuses of the time, while its actual possession was 
boasted of by others of more doubtful reputation. It 
was a sorry circumstance that the possessor of this 
source of unlimited riches was but too often clothed 
in rags, and a mendicant for the necessaries of life ; 
so that with good reason the Italian proverb says, 
“Non ti fidiare al alchemista povero 0 medico ama- 
lato” (do not place your trust in a poor alchemist or 


* This very same earl is, we believe, the founder of the 
famous custom at Dunmow of giving a flitch of bacon to any 
married couple who, after the space of a year, would swear they 
have never wished themselves unmarried. 
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a sick physician). In the thirteenth century alchemy 
was in a most flourishing condition, enumerating 
among its professors the names of Roger Bacon, Ray- 
mond Lully, and Albertus Magnus. Another object 
of research was the elixir of life, or universal medi- 
cine for the cure of all diseases and the prolongation 
of life beyond its natural limits. ‘“ That medicine,” 
says Friar Bacon, “ which could remove all impuri- 
ties of the basér metals, and change them into the 
finest gold and silver, could also remove all the cor- 
ruptions of the human body, to such a degree that iife 
might be prolonged through many ages.” There 
arose in Germany a religious sect about the fourteenth 
century, which, by the distortion of certain passages of 
Scripture, gave them an alchemical application ; and 
constituted itself into an order of the Rosie Cross (four 
red roses arranged in a cross being its sign), and has 
since attracted much attention in Europe under the 
appellation of Rosicrucians. 

e have mentioned that many learned men of these 
comparatively dark periods were firm believers in the 
truths of alchemy, and great portions of their 
lives in the laborious studies and practices its study 
entailed. Besides Bacon and others, who, contem- 
— of the delusion, were the more likely to be 
ed astray by its promises, others in. more recent times 
have professed their partial or entire belief in the nar- 
rations handed down to us: this is the case with Des- 
cartes, Bergmann, and Van Helmont. The latter says, 
“TI am constrained to believe in the making of gold 
and silver, though I know many exquisite chemists to 
have consumed their own and other men’s goods in 
search of this mystery; and to this day we see these 
unworthy and simple labourers cunningly deluded b 
a diabolical crew of gold-and-silver-sucking flies an 
leeches. But I know that many will contradict this 
truth: one says it is the work of the devil, and another 
that the sauce is dearer than the meat.” Helvetius 
SS . a detailed account of a transmutation he 

imself witnessed, performed at his house by a stranger 
of “ plebeick habit, honest gravity, and serious 
authority.” He calls his book ‘ The Brief of the 
Golden Calf: discovering the rarest miracle of nature, 
how by the smallest portion of the Philosopher's 
Stone a great i of common Lead was totally trans- 
muted into the purest transplendent Gold, at the 
Hague in 1666.” 

Holding out such brilliant’promises, the alchemists 
could not want protectors and patrons, and accordingly 
we find various sovereigns taking the greatest interest 
in their proceedings, nay, becoming operators them- 
selves. This was the case with Pope John XXII, at 
whose death were found eighteen million florins in 
gold and seven million in precious stones; while he 
declares, in his work upon the subject, that he had made 
two hundred ingots of gold, each weighing a hundred 
pane. In our own country two of our greatest kings, 

dward J. and III., were great believers and patrons, 
and Raymond Lully is said to have furnished Edward 
I. with a great quantity of gold. In 1329 Edward III. 
issued the following curious proclamation: “ Know 
all men that we have been assured that John Rows and 
William de Dalby know how to make silver by the art 
of alchymy; that they have made it in former times, 
and still continue to make it; and considering that 
these men, by their art, and by making that precious 
metal, may be profitable to us and to our kingdom, we 
have commanded our well-beloved Thomas Cary to ap- 
prehend the aforesaid John and William, wherever 
they can be found, and bring them to us, together with 
all the instruments of their art,” 

Alchemy was also much encouraged by Henry VI. 
In his reign many protections were given to alchemists, to 
secure them from the penalties of an act of parliament 
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ed in 1403, and from the fury of the people, who 
lieved them to be aided by infernal spirits. After 
a long preamble stating the advantages and probabili- 
ties of success attendant upon the researches of the 
alchemists, one of these protections thus continues: 
** We, therefore, confiding in the fidelity, circumspec- 
tion, profound learning, and extraordinary skill in the 
natural sciences, of these famous men, John Faucely, 
John Kirkely, and John Rayney, elect, assign, no- 
minate, and Hemme all and each of them, and of our 
certain knowledge, and by our authority and preroga- 
tive royal, we, by these presents, grant to all and each 
of them, liberty, warrant, power, and authority, to in- 
quire, investigate, begin, prosecute, and perfect the 
aforesaid medicine, according to their own discretion 
and the precepts of ancient sages, as also to transub- 
stantiate other metals into true gold and silver: the 
above statute or any other statute to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Rurther we hereby take the said John, 
John, and John, with all their servants and assistants. 
into our special tuition and protection.” This com- 
mission was confirmed by the parliament in 1456. 
Although many of the alchemists were the honest 
dupes of their own imaginations, yet others were rank 
impostors and charlatans; and the advancement ot 
modern chemical knowledge has brought to light many 
of the tricks and stratagems (several very ingenious in 
their contrivance) they had recourse to in order to 
deceive. Occasionally, Leroves; they were hardly dealt 
with, for various princes and nobles, whose cupidity 
was excited by their representations, impriso: and 
tortured them in order to make them m upy Id or 
furnish the valuable powder for so doing. With how 
little success need not be mentioned. 
{To be Continued.) 





Greenland Fishing-Boats.—The only thing in which the Green- 
landers manifest much skili is in the structure and management 
of their boats, the kayak, or boat for one man, and the oomiak, or 
women’s boat, both formed of a light framework of wood covered 
with seal-skin. The latter is usually about twenty-four feet 
long and five or six wide, though some are built nearly a half 
larger. The covering consists of sixteen or twenty seal-skins 
saturated with blubber and thoroughly dried. Neither nails nor 
spikes are used in their construction, the whole being fastened 
together by the sinews of the seal, and their entire strength con- 
sists in their elasticity. They are flat-bottomed, and only fitted 
for a calm sea, as a stiff breeze or heavy swell is sure to capsize 
or destroy them. The ice is also apt to cut the skin by which 
they are covered, when the natives repair the damage by stuffing 
the hole with blubber, or draw them upon the shore and sew a 
patch on the place, which is soon accomplished, as two persons 
can easily carry one of them, They are rowed by four or five 
women, and with a full cargo on board can accomplish thirty miles 
or more in aday, though on long voyages one cannot reckon on more 
than twenty or twenty-four on an average, as every fifth day the 
boat must be taken out of the sea, to allow the skin, now saturated 
with water, to dry. The former, the kayak, or man’s boat, is from 
twelve to fourteen feet long, about eighteen inches wide, and a 
foot deep, formed of wood and whalebone, covered above and 
below with skin, and seldom weighs more than twenty or thirty 
pounds. In the middle is an opening, surrounded by a hoo 
into which the Esquimaux slips, and drawing his seal-skin cl 
tight round it, renders the whole completely impervious to water. 
There is only one oar, six feet long, with a thin blade at each 
end fenced with bone. In this frail bark he fears no storm, float- 
ing like a sea-bird on the top of the billows, or emerging from 
beneath the white waves that dash over his head. Even when 
upset, he rights himself by a stroke of his oar under the water: 
but if this is lost or broken, he is certain to perish. Few Eu- 
ropeans ever learn to row the kayak, and many even of the 
natives can never attain sufficient skill to regain their equili- 
brium when overturned.—Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 


Seek not proud riches, but such as thou mayest get justly, 
use soberly, distribute cheerfully, and leave contented] y.— 
Bacon. ‘ 
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